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those institutions ; many of which the public | convinced the world, how much may be done 
had been accustomed to regard with pride, | towards the amelioration of their condition.” 
as monuments of their liberality and benevo-| From the time the subject was thus brought 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. lence. There were, however, a few honour- | before the public, the arrangement and eco- 
able exceptions, and conspicuous among these | nomy of asylums for the insane have become 
was the Retreat near York, which was pro-|the subjects of attentive study and experi- 
jected by the Society of Friends’ as early as | ment, until, under the influence of an enlight- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 1792, the same year in which Pinel com-|ened philanthropy, they have been radically 
menced his celebrated reform in the Bicétre| changed, so that within the walls of every 
jat Paris. The plan of that institution origin- | such institution properly conducted, are con- 
PHILADELPHIA. ated with a few individuals in the Society, | gregated, not only the various resources of 
who, having accidentally become acquainted | medical science and art, and every thing cal- 
a aa  |with the manner in which the insane were | culated to divert the mind from its erroneous 
Account of the Asylum for the Kelief of Per- habitually treated, resolved to rescue such of | associations, and give new vigour to its 
sons deprived of the use of their Reason, their fellow professors as suffered under that “same but also all that needful care, decided 
near Frankford, Pennsylvania. By Charles | pre-eminent affliction, from the misery which | control, and well-directed kindness, which, 
Evans, M. D., Attending Physician to the surrounded them, and to place them in a/ owing to perverted feelings, the sufferer re- 
Asylum. situation where they would be subjected to a | jects, or cannot appreciate while within his 
. . .| totally different course of management from | own domestic circle, but which are generally 
[Extracted from the American Journal of Medical | hat pursued in any of the existing establish- | accepted with thankfulness from the hands of 
Scicnces, for May, 1639.) ments. Accordingly grounds were purchased, |a stranger, and contribute powerfully to lessen 
Of all the maladies to which the human} buildings erected, and in 1796 a considerable | his distress and restore his hea!th. 
system is obnoxious, those which affect the | number of patients received, and a course of | In 1812, motives, similar to those which 
manifestations of mind have undoubtedly the | treatment carried out, such as had never be- | actuated the founders of the Retreat in Eng- 
strongest claim upon our sympathy and care. | fore been practised towards the insane, and | land, induced a large number of the members 
Notwithstanding this is now generally ac-|which gave a rational ground to hope that|of the same Society in Pennsylvania, to at- 
knowledged, yet it is comparatively of but | their cure would be effected, or, at all events, | tempt the establishment of a similar instita- 
recent time, that the public sympathy has| their comfort and welfare secured. The Re-|tion. ‘They associated themselves together 
been effectively demonstrated, by providing | treat was soon resorted to by others than | under the title of “ The Contributors to the 
adequate and appropriate means for the cure/ Friends, and in a short time the success ob-| Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of 
of persons afflicted with those diseases; or | tained there demonstrated, beyond contradic- | the use of their Reason,” for the purpose (as 
for alleviating the distress and securing the | tion, the superior efficacy, both in respect of |expressed in their constitution) of providing 
comfort of such as may be beyond the reach | cure and security, of a mild and humane sys- | for the suitable accommodation of that afflict- 
of remedial aid. All experience has proved, | tem of treatment in all cases of mental disor-|ed class of our (their) fellow members, and 
that in the great majority of cases, separation| der. To the philanthropic members of that | professors with us(them), who are or may be 
from friends, and seclusion from society, are | religious Society, who founded and conducted | deprived of the use of their reason; as well 
indispensable to the recovery of the insane ;| the Retreat, belongs (together with Pinel, | as the relief of their families and friends.” 
besides which, the peace of their families,/ who made some reformation in the horrible | Subscriptions were opened, and in the course 
and the well being of society, demand their | abuses of one of the Paris hospitals,) the | of a comparatively short time, a sufficient 
restraint; hence, places for their reception | credit, whatever it may be, of changing the |amount of funds having been collected, the 
have been common in all Christian countries: | course of treatment long pursued toward | institution which | am about to describe was 
but until the present century, these institu-| those deprived of the use of their reason, and | built, and in 1817 opened for the reception of 
tions appear to have been conducted, mainly, | restoring to them that sympathetic kindness | patients. At that time there was no asylum 
with a view to.the security of their wretched | and control which their affliction peculiarly | in this country which could serve as a model 
inmates; provision for their medical and mo-|demands. The example thus set was slow in | for an institution of the kind, those existing 
ral treatment, being altogether unheeded, or | extending its influence, as is evident from the | only answering to show how entirely inap- 
made of very secondary consideration. Left} state of the institutions throughout Great| propriate for the accommodation of the in- 
to the conduct of the ignorant, the selfish, and | Britain, when the investigation before alluded | sane were the plans upon which they were 
the unfeeling, whose principal aim was to|to took place. That it had, however, a de- | constructed. 
escape trouble and secure their own emolu- | cided effect in awakening the public mind to| The Asylum for the Relief of Persons de- 
ment, the mad-houses (as the English termed | the importance of a reformation in the insane | prived of the use of their Reason, is situated 
them) embraced more heart-sickening de-| hospitals, is shown by several parts of the |in a healthy and retired part of Oxford town- 
gradation, and more unheeded suffering, than| evidence given before the committee of the ship, distant about five miles north from 
could be found in any other receptacles of| house of commons. Dr. Weir, inspector of | Philadelphia, and one mile westward from 
human misery. The real state of the houses naval hospitals, states in his testimony, that | Frankford. ‘The whole building, which faces 
for the reception and treatment of the insane “the object of almost every insane institu-|the north, is three hundred and twenty-two 
in Great Britain, was first disclosed to the tion, whether of a public or private descrip- | feet eight inches in length, being made up as 
public ‘by the report of a committee of the tion, had been the security of those pitiable | follows : 
house of commons, published in 1816. Cre- objects; comfort, medical and moral treat-| The centre building is sixty feet square 
dulity itself is staggered at the recital of the| ment being in great measure overlooked ; | and three stories high above the basement; 
before unheard of cruelty practised, and| happily, however, for that class of society, | having two wings standing back about eight- 
misery endured, within the walls of most of|the Quakers’ Retreat at York, has at last | een feet from its front, each one hundred feet 
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long by twenty-four feet in depth, and two|the lodges, The whole building is covered 
stories high; terminating in end buildings, | with slate, and may be said to be nearly fire- 
which project four feet in advance of each| proof. The basement story is paved with 
wing, and are thirty-one feet four inches in| brick or flags, and arched, while the bottoms 
front, by twenty-eight feet four inches in| of the floors, and the joists in all parts of the 
depth, and three stories high, exclusive of| house are thickly plastered with mortar, and 
the basement. From each of these end build-| then ceiled in the usual manner. In all parts 
ings, a wing, running south, at right angles | of the building accessible to the patients, the 
with the front, extends twenty-six feet eight | window sash is of cast iron, and stationary. 
inches in length, by twenty-two feet six inches| The lower one in each window is glazed, 
in depth, and correspondiug in height with) and outside of the upper is a wooden sash, 
the front wings. glazed, which is hung, so as to be raised or 

The first story of the centre building con-|!owered at pleasure. This arrangement, while 
tains four large rooms, divided from each|it ensures security from escape, prevents 
other by halls running at right angles, one of|the appearance of a place of confinement. 
which leads directly through the building|The rooms in the centre building, and the 
from north to south, and has the staircase in| patients’ day-rooms, except those in the 
it, while the other opens into each wing. The | lodges, are warmed by means of stoves and 
two front rooms are appropriated, the one as| grates. The wings and lodges have heated 
a parlour for the superintendent, the other as| air, conducted from the furnaces before men- 


an office and receiving room; the two in the 
rear, which respectively communicate with 
the wing of the side on which it is situated, 





tioned, as located in the basement story, into 
the lobbies and each room. The openings 
for the admission of the warm air into the 


are used as day-rooms for the patients. ‘The | rooms, are near the ceiling, and covered with 
second story of this building also contains) wire-gauze, and the air can be stopped off at 
two large rooms, situated wit! respect to the| any time by means of dampers, situated so as 
wings like the two below, and like them ap-/|to be regulated only by the attendants. Some 
propriated as day-rooms for the patients, be-| of the rooms are provided with shutters for 
sides which, there are four smaller rooms|the exclusion of light when required, as also 
used by the family of the sup+rintendent. | with wire protection to the glass. 

There are four large, and three smaller rooms} Immediately under the roof in each wing 
in the third story. One of the larger is occu-|is a large reservoir for water, supplied by 
pied by the resident physician, and one as a| means of a forcing-pump, from a never-failing 
sitting room for the convalescent female pa-| stream, which issues forth a short distance 


tients; the apothecary shop is also on this| from the house. From these reservoirs the | 


story. The wings each contain twenty good-| water is conveyed to the bath rooms, and 


sized rooms for patients, with a lobby or pas- 
sage ten fret wide, running the whole length 
in front of them, at the extremity of which is 
the staircase. The end buildings, or lodges, | 
as they are called, though united to the wings 
by the front wall, yet have their other walls 


various other parts of the building. 
The great extension of front in a building 


intended for the accommodation of but sixty- | 


five patients, was deemed necessary in order 
to give to each a separate, well-proportioned 





From the Hawaiian Spectator of October 6, 1838. 
Crater of Kirauea, Hawaii.—Sandwich 
Islands. 

The following graphic sketch has kindly 
been furnished by Count Strzelecki, a Polish 
nobleman and scientific traveller, who has 
for some time resided in the United States 
and in Mexico, and is now visiting various 
portions of the Pacific in H. B. M. ship Fly. 

My dear Sir :—Your kind request to sup- 
ply the valuable publication of the Spectator 
with an account of my visit to the volcano of 
Kirauea, on Hawaii, both pains and flatters 
me: for I regret much that my limited stay 
here, the daily current and accumulating ob- 
jects of new and interesting enquiries, render 
any circumstantial description of it really 
impossible to me. A few facts, and fewer 
observations, which a hasty and rough sketch 
brings forth, is all | am able for the moment 
to supply you with. I cannot even attempt 
to give you the slightest idea of the impres- 
sions which the awful sublimity of the volcano 
produced upon my imagination; that part of 
our being does not yield as easily as memory 
—it does not reproduce sensations ; the rap- 
ture, the enthusiasm once gone by, is lost 
forever. 

What I remember, and long shall recollect, 
as showing the mighty influence of mighty 
‘objects upon me, are the difficulties 1 had to 
struggle with, before my eye could be torn 
away from the idle, vacant, but ecstatic gazing 
with which I regarded the great whole, down 
to the analytical part of the wondrous and 
‘unparalleled scene before me; I say unparal- 
leled, because, having visited most of the 
European and American volcanoes, I find the 
greatest of them inferior to Kirauea crater in 
intensity, grandeur, and extent or area. 

The abrupt and precipitous cliff which 





room, having all the advantages to be derived | forms the NNE. wall of the crater—found 


entirely distinct ; and in the lower story, are|from the free admission of light and air.| after my repeated observations, to be elevated 


separated from the wings by a passage five 


feet wide, leading to the airing yards. Im-| of an entry of the usual width, these two 


mediately over this passage, is the staircase 


Where the rooms are arranged on both sides | 4,104 feet above the level of the sea—over- 
hangs an area of 3,150,000 square yards of 


half cooled scoria ; sunk to the depth of 300 


essential requisites to health and cheerfulness 


leading from the second to the third story of| cannot be commanded; added to which, the| yards, and containing more than 328,000 


the lodge. The rooms, both in the body of | 
the lodges and their wings, are on the side 





furthest from the main building, with an entry 


patients occupying opposite rooms are very 
liable to be mutually annoying, and in every 
respect (unless it be that of saving money), 


six feet wide running in the rear of them; these | that mode of building for the insane is highly 
entries are liyhted by a window at each end, | objectionable. On this account the plan 
the wall on the side next the wings being | adopted at the Friends’ Asylum is worthy of 
unbroken and of extraordinary thickness. | imitation. 
This separation of the two lodges from the} On one side of the wings are situated the 
rest of the building, is for the purpose of pre-| chambers, ten feet square, each having a 
venting the transmission of sound, and is! window, four feet six inches in height, by two 
found effectually to prevent the convalescent | feet ten inches in width. These rooms open 
and quiet patients, who are kept in the wings, | on to the lobby, ten feet wide (as before men- 
from being injured or annoyed by the noise | tioned), and directly opposite the door of each 
of the violent and unruly ones, who are con-| room is a window corresponding in size with 
fined to the lodges. The first story of the|that in the room. Over each door is fixed a 
lodges contains the bath rooms, a day-room}cast iron sash, thirty-two. by twenty: inches 
and two rooms for patients; the other rooms) jn size, fitted with.a movable glazed sash, to 
in the different stories, for the accommoda- | be opened or shut at pleasure. By this ar- 
tion of the patients and their care-takers, are | rangement, a full supply of light and a free 
about twelve feet square. circulation of air are secured, and the lobbies 
In the centre building are the refectory,| being comfortably warmed in cold weather, 
kitchen, ironing-room, and store-room ; rooms | they afford pleasant places for walking and 
for cooking, washing, &c., are adjoining under | exercise of different kinds. 
the wings, where also are the furnaces; fur- 


naces are likewise located in the basement of Reminder amt. vers) 





oe 


square yards of convulsed torrents of earths 
in igneous fusion and gaseous fluids, constant- 
ly effervescing, boiling, spouting, rolling in 
all directions, like waves of a disturbed sea, 
violently beating the edge of the caldrons like 
an infuriated surf, and like surf spreading all 
around its spray in the form of capillary 
glass, which fills the air, and adheres in a 
flaky and pendulous form to the distorted and 
broken masses of the lava all around; five 
caldrons, each about 5,700 square yards, 
almost at the level of the great area, and 
containing only the twelfth part of the red 
liquid; the sixth caldron is encircled by a 
wall of accumulated scoria, of fifty yards high, 
forming the S. S. W. point—the ale mau 
mau of the natives, to which the bones of the 
former high chiefs were consigned—the sacri- 
fices to the goddess Pele offered—the abyss 
of abysses, the caldron of caldrons—exhibit- 
ing the most frightful area of about 300,000 
square yards, bubbling red hot lava—chang- 
ing incessantly its level—sometimes rolling 
the long curled waves with broken masses of 
cooled crust to one side of the horrible labo- 
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ratory—sometimes, as if they had made a 
mistake, turning them back with spouting 
fury, and a subterraneous, terrific noise, of a 
sound more infernal than earthly ; around are 
blocks of lava, scoria, slags of every descrip- 
tion and combination ; here elevated, by the 
endless number of superimposed layers, in 
perpendicular walls of 1000 feet high—there 
torn asunder, dispersed, cracked or remoulded 
—every where terror, convulsion—mighty 
engine of nature—and nothingness of man! 

o where does the solution of the great 
problem of volcanic fires, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, receive a more palpable illustration 
than here; the access of the water to these 
ignited masses of minerals, of alkaline and 
earthy bases, by which that great philosopher 
explained the convulsions of volcanic fires, is 
displayed here in most portentous, most awful | 
effects. It is only to those millions of vents) 


all around the crater, through which the | except in the time of digestion, is alarming. | 


superabundance of steam escapes—to the 


millions of fissures through which the sul-| Passengers, and commonly it has already as- | 


phurous and sulphuric acids liberate them-| 
selves from beneath, that the preservation of 
Hawaii from utter destruction, by the ex- 
pansive force of steam and gases, can be 
ascribed. 

The nature of the volcano, with its uncom- 
monly intense heat, and so many wide and 
easy openings, is, to eject nothing without 
alteration, and to sublime every variety of 
substance which the concomitants of the vol- 
canic fires embrace. Thus, here is the rare 
volcanic glass in capillary forms, and many 
perfect vitrifications ; the muriate of ammonia 
in efflorescence, often conchoidal, often in 
elongated flexahedrals—and in one single 
instance, even in that rare form of a cubic 
crystal; thus, the sulphuret of arsenic, both 
as realgar and orpiment; the sulphur itself 
in most beautiful incrustations, crystalized 
in cubic or truncated octahedrons; the petro 
aluminaris of Ssolfa, (Italy,) or alkaline sul- 
phate of alumine, imbedded sometimes in 
crevices of lava, sometimes in argillaceous 
earth; thus, the singular and rare cavernous 
lava, known hitherto to exist only in Iceland 
—its large tumefactions in blisters and bub- 
bles, from a crust of the finest gloss to an 
arch of four feet thick, forming caverns 
through which the superabundance of lava in 
the crater discharges itself as through sub- 
terranean tunnels, in all directions of the 
island. 

A prolific imagination can find here a vast 
field for fanciful speculation on the origin, 
duration, and probable or possible results of 
the continued operations of this frightful and 
gigantic volcano. Science will never tire in 
the study of nature; but, alas! beyond what 
she sees, and what strict inductive forms 


allow her to conclude, she must stop—admire 
—bow, and repeat 


Sapientia hujus mundi staltitia est. 
With the greatest respect and considera- 


tion, believe me, my dear sir, your most 
obedient servant. 


Pavut Epmonp ps Srrze.ecki. 


— 
—oee 
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The Yellow Serpent of Martinique. 


The yellow serpent of Martinique has for 
a long period been the object of so much 
dread, that it perhaps has retarded the popu- 
lation of the island for a century. In spite 
of the assiduity with which it is pursued, and 
the numbers that are killed, it still occasions 
annually the death of a considerable number 
of individuals, especially among the negroes. 
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possible that they may have been brought by 
the currents, if it were only upon the trunks 
of trees which are so often hurried on with 
them. 

It is very dangerous at Martinique to pass 
the trunks of hollow trees, in the woods, as 
this animal frequently reposes there; or to 
push the hand into bird’s nests, where they 
often remain squatted after having devoured 
the eggs of the young. ‘They retreat also 


[ts length is sometimes greater than seven | during the day into the holes of rats or crabs. 
feet. It is called the yellow serpent, because | ‘The inefficacy of the effurts of man to destroy 
frequently found of that colour, but there are this plague, has led to the introduction of 


some which are blackish, and others spotted 
with black. Its venomous denticles are about 


| some English terriers of a particular kind, 


which have already been very serviceable.— 


fifteen lines long. Along the belly it has| Late paper. 


from 220 to 240 scales, but uniformly 62 on 
the under side of the tail. In another respect 
it has all the characteristics of the other 
species of its kind. Its celerity of motion, 


Its fierce instinct teaches .t to dart vut upon 


sumed a hostile position ere it is perceived ; 


rolled up spirally, its head being the top of| 
h 


the sort of cone which it forms, it takes but 
a moment to reach its victim. M. Moreau 
de Jonnes asserts that it is able to erect itself 
upon its tail, and then exceeds a man in 
length. Its ear is very acute, and it is roused 
by a slight noise. Its eyes, projecting and 
lively, by means of enlarging the pupil, can 
be made to look or not like those of a cat. It 
keeps in dark places, and chooses sunset or 
lowering cloudy days as the seasons for taking 
its prey, it lives to a great age. When the 
head of one is struck off, the body continues 


MAGNIFICENT WATER LILY, 


The following extract is from a letter in 
the Annals of Natural History, written by 
Dr. Robert H. Schomburgh, giving an accovnt 
of a botanical excursion in British Guiana, 
| South America. 


* Now for the discoveries made during my 
late expedition. At the head stands a new 
nymphea, the most wonderful production I 
have seen since my botanical researches 
commenced. I observed it first io the upper 
regions of the river Berbice; it is generally 
found where the river is currentless, the 
membranaceous leaves being a lively green 
on the surface and bright crimson beneath, 
and from five to six and a half inches in 
diameter; the rim is turned up, and from two 
to six inches high: the salver-like form of 
| the foliage is most regular, and the flower 





to be spontaneously agitated for eight hours, | Vi¢s in beauty and singularity with the leaf. 
and longer if any external force is applied. It It is from a foot to fifteen inches in diameter, 
has been believed that a person may become| of a lovely pink in the middle, and pure white 
aware of its being near by the tainted smell externally. Extensive stretches of the river 
which it exhales, but nothing is more dan-|®€ covered with this splendid water lily, 
gerous than trusting to this indication—as | #ording so singular an appearance, that when 


they do not all emit, this odour, and those | I saw it for the first time, I could have wished 


which do, not at all times. The productive- 
ness of this dangerous animal is extraordi- 
nary; from thirty to sixty young ones at a 
litter. At birth, they are from eight to 
twelve inches in length, and already possess 
all their faculties. Frequently sixty or seventy 
of them are discovered in gathering the crop 
of one field of sugar canes, and these the off- 
spring of one or two mothers. The immense 
breadths of cane afford them their principal 
retreats, and thus it is that the advance of 
cultivation is favourable to these noxious crea- 
tures, and increase, instead of diminishing 
their numbers. Their means of sustenance, 
no less than their places of shelter have been 
multiplied, as the prodigious quantity of rats 
which come along with the Europeans now 
fill the whole island. They prey upon birds, 
other reptiles, and all small four footed ani- 
mals. 


What is, perhaps, the most extraordinary 


thing in the history of this serpent is that all 
the Antilles are free from it with the excep- 


tion of three—Martinique, St. Lucia, and 
Boconia, the others have no venomous ser- 
pent whatsoever. The Carribbees pretend 
that they were introduced from the continent, 
along with a hostile settlement ; but it is also 





my corials had wings, to enable me to ascer- 
tain what this beautiful inmate of the waters 
could be. The sensations of astonishment 
and delight with which I first surveyed this 
vegetable wonder are not to be described. I 
had a faithful drawing taken, and attempted 
likewise to preserve the leaves and flowers. 
The former failed utterly ; ‘but the blossoms, 
which are in strong brine; are tolerably pre- 
served.” icy 





The Eccabeolion, or Artificial Hatching 
Machine. 

Under this name a novel and curious exhi- 
bition has been opened at No. 121 Pall-mall, 
which is a machine for artificial incubation. 
Similar attempts have been made on a small 
scale in this country by Mr. Mowbray and 
others; but these were merely scientific 
experiments, and their success depended upon 
the degree of attention, which would be in- 
compatible with large numbers. The present 
machine is an oblong square wooden box, 
about nine feet in length and three in breadth, 
divided into eight compartments open to the 
sight, in whieh the eggs are deposited, being 
spread promiscuously upon the floor. The 
heat is supplied by pipes, which can easily be 


ee 
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regulated to the required temperature of 98 
degrees, when under favourable circum- 
stances, the principal of which is the quality 


of the egg, the process of incubation goes on 
successfully—the chickens issuing from the 
egy at the usual period of twenty-one days. 
Afier ten or twelve hours they begin to feed, 
and are then removed into an apartment of a 
genial temperature, to which artificial farm- 
yard they give a very animated appearance. 
The only part of the process of incubation 
that is visible is, of course, that of the chick 
issuing from the cell after its mature deve- | 
lopment; but scientific visiters may gratify 
their curiosity by breaking an egg at every 
successive stage. By the aid of a powerful | 
light likewise, the same interesting progress 
may be seen in the egg through the transpa- 
rency of the shell. ‘The exhibition itself is| 
of a very interesting character, and likely to 
prove popular, as no where can the progres- 
sive development of animal life in its progress | 
to maturity be so well shown or understood | 
as in the facility afforded by this machine. 
The inventor is of opinion that this plan) 
might be successfully introduced in an econo- | 
mical point of view, were an extensive esta- 
blishment formed in a favourable locality, as 
the apparatus is susceptible of an intermina- 
ble produce; and that in this instance the 
supply both of eggs and poultry would become 
so plentiful as not to be restricted to a luxury 
of life.—London paper. 





The Poor may be Charitable. 


It is an easier matter for a poor man to be) 
charitable than for a rich man. “ What!” | 
you exclaim, “ how can a poor man be more 
charitable than a rich man? when the rich | 
man may give away his hundreds, or, if he) 
is very rich, his thousands, and not miss| 
them; while a poor man cannot even give a) 
penny or a crust of bread, without feeling the 
loss: he cannot even go to help or nurse a 
friend, without forfeiting a part of his wages.” 
True: and for this very reason—because a | 
poor man cannot do any service to his neigh- | 
bour without some loss, some self-denial, is 
it easier for him to show the sincerity of his 
Christian love. He who for Christ’s sake 
shares his one loaf with the hungry, casts 
more into the treasury than they who out of 
their abundance scatter hundreds or thousands 
they will never miss. I know, when one 
hears any body called charitable, one takes it 








for granted that he must have plenty of 
money: and it is a very rare thing to hear 
poor persons so called. Yet I trust it is not 
rare for them to be so. 
be the condition of the poor, if their poverty 
shut them out from the noblest privilege 


which God has bestowed upon mankind, the | 


Piteous indeed would | 


your poverty may give your all; and they at 
the utmost can do no more. This, however, 
they may do too. They may make sacrifices 
in various ways, though not so easily as you 
can. They may show their love by giving 
their time, by giving their labour, by giving 
their thoughts, by giving up their tastes, by 
giving up their prejudices. They too may go 
forth like St. Paul: though the weakness of 
men now-a-days will hardly come near the 
graces of that holy apostle, they too may go 
forth in the service of Christ to minister to 
their brethren, “ in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 


fastings and cold.” ‘That is to say, there is 


no outward hindrance to keep them. from 
doing so. If the love of Christ burns in their 


| hearts, as it did in his, they may do so. Nay, 


unless they do this in one way or other, unless 


| they deny themselves for the love of Christ 


and of their brethren, the love of Christ and 


of their brethren has no place in their hearts. 
—Hare. 


Upon occasion of a Red-breast coming into 
my chamber.—Pretty bird, how cheerfully 


dost thou sit and sing, and yet knowest not 


where thou art, nor where thou shalt make 
thy next meal; and at night must shroud thy- 
self in a bush for lodging! What a shame is 
it for me, that see before me so |beral provi- 


'sions of my God, and find myself sit warm 
|under my roof, yet am ready to droop under 


a distrustful and unthankful dulness. Had I 
so little certainty of my harbour and purvey- 
ance, how heartless should I be, how careful ; 
how little list (inclination) should I have to 
make music to thee or myself! Surely thou 
camest not hither without-a Providence. 
God sent thee, not so much to delight, as to 
shame me; but all in a conviction of my 
sullen unbelief, who, under more apparent 
means, am less cheerful and confident. Rea- 


| son ard faith have not done so much in me, 


as in thee, mere instinct of nature; want of 
foresight makes thee more merry, if not more 
happy here, than the foresight of better 
things maketh me. 

O God, thy providence is not impaired by 
those powers Thou hast given me above these 
brute things; let not my greater helps hinder 
me from an holy security, and comfortable 
reliance on thee.—Bishop Hall. 

The First Crop.—There was an abbot of 
this land, who desired a piece of ground that 
lay conveniently for him. The owner at first 
refused to sell it; but after much persuasion 
he consented. The abbot hired it for his 
rent, and covenanted to farm it for only one 
crop. He had his bargain, and sowed it with 
acorns—a crop that lasted three hundred 





privilege of helping each other, the privilege| years. Thus it is with Satan: he begs but 


of showing Christian charity in the various 
exercises of brotherly love. But it does not. 


If any of you have ever fancied that, because 
you are poor, you have nothing to give, and 
that the duties of Christian charity do not 
concern such as you, drive such a notion out 
of your minds. The poorest of you may do 
as much—what in God’s eyes will be account- 
ed as much—as the richest can do. 








for the first.crop; let him but sow thy youth 
with acorns, and they will grow up with thy 
years to sturdy oaks, so big-buiked, and deep- 
rooted, that they shall last all thy life. Sin 
hath a shrewd title when it can plead pre- 
scription; and Satan thinks his evidence as 
good as eleven points at law, wlien he hath 
once got possession. Let him be sure of thy 


You of| youth, and he will be confident of thy age. 


He well knows that the blossoms in spring are 
the fruit in autumn; and that in thy youth 
thou art not cloth, but wool; so that the 
deepest purple sins are those that are dyed in 
the wool. Let thy soul, therefore, like Gi- 
deon’s fleece, drink up betimes the dew of 
grace ; for younger years well led, are as the 
sweetness of a rose, whose perfume still lin- 
gers, though the leaves be dry. Take, there- 
fore, the first opportunities of God’s gracious 
motions and monitions: or, if thou have omit- 
ted the first, embrace the second : or, if many 
have passed by unanswered by thee, embrace 
the present invitation, and even now, “ while 
it is called to-day,” turn, with faith and re- 
pentance, unto the Lord thy God.—Adams 
on Second Epistle of Peter. 

An enemy before he besiegeth a city, sur- 
roundeth it at a distance, to see where the 
wall is weakest, best to be battered; lowest, 
easiest to be scaled; ditch uarrowest, to be 
bridged; shallowest, to be waded over ; what 
place is not regularly fortified, where he may 
approach with least danger, and assault with 
most advantage. So Satan walketh about, 
surveying all the powers of our souls, where 
he may most successfully lay his temptations; 
as whether our understandings are easier 
corrupted with error, or our fancies with 
levity, or our wills with frowardness, or our 
affections with excess.—Fuller’s Meditations. 





From the 8. 8. Journal. 
REFLECTIONS, 
OCCASIONED BY AN HOUR OF DANGER. 


When sorrows cluster round us, 
In sad and gloomy form ; 
When grief’s deep shades surround us, 
Dark as a coming storm ; 
When fears and woes assail us, 
And dangers strew our road, 
Oh! then, as comforts fail us, 
We flee, we flee to God! 


There, humbled down before him, 
We lift the streaming eye, 
And lowly kneel, imploring 
The cloud might pass us by : 
In deep confession bending, 
And, feeling weakness all, 
Plead, that the blow impending, 
May not be bid to fall. 


And lo! the storm is over, 
A rainbow fair is seen, 
Bright peace returns, to hover 
Where late dark clouds had been. 
Again our sky is brightened, 
And dangers chased away ; 
And our soothed hearts relightened 
With joy’s returning ray. 


Say, now, does sweet thanksgiving 
To Him who spared his rod, 

Rise with the soul’s reviving, 
Up to the throne of God? 

The hand we owned when mourning, 
Do we in mercies see ? 

And trace our joys, returning, 
To His benignity ? 


Oh! doth the heart of gladness 
As ardent mount in prayer, 
As when, in scenes of sadness, 
It knelt, a suppliant there ? 
And does the same deep feeling 
That filled the plaintive cry, 
Now glow in praise, revealing 
The grateful-moistened oye? 


Salem, N. J. A. W. M. 
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For’ The Friend.” 
THE RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. 

A writer in the Episcopal Recorder ap- 
pears to be filled with regret and astonishment 
that the Society of Friends hold and avow 
the doctrine that the Scriptures are not the 
primary rule of faith and practice. He must 
have but little acquaintance with their writ- 
ings to be taken by surprise with this senti- 
ment; but it appears equally surprising to us 
that he should doubt the truth of it. 

Was there no rule of faith and practice 
before the Holy Scriptures were written? and 
have those who never heard of them, no rule 
to walk by in fearing God and giving giory 
to him? Are there none who worship and| 
serve the Creator but those who have the 
Scriptures? If there was a rule of faith and 
practice by which Abel, Noah, Seth, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, were governed, and 
by which all the sons of God before and 
since the Scriptures were written have been | 
governed without any knowledge of these 
sacred writings, then the Scriptures are not 
the primary and adequate rule of faith and 
practice. The Scriptures assert that an 
innumerable multitude surrounds the throne, 
out of every nation, kindred, tongue and 
people under heaven, who had washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
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concerning it, though given forth by an 
inspired writer. Though they believe that 
the Holy Spirit is an infallible guide, and 
leads all who follow it with the greatest cer- 
tainty and safety, we have never heard that 
Friends claim “ personal infallibility,” as sug- 


Divinity,” by Robert Barclay, on the sub- 
jects of immediate revelation and the Holy 
Scriptures. On the first he says, 

“ Seeing no man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, ard he to whom the Son revealeth 
him, and seeing the revelation of the Son is 
gested by the Recorder. in and by the Spirit, therefore the testimony 

Every member of the episcopal church | of the Spirit is that alone by which the true 
who takes upon himself the sacred office of a| knowledge of God hath been, is, and can be 
minister, declares, if I am correctly informed, | only revealed. As by the moving of his own 
that he believes he is called and moved there-| Spirit, he disposed the chaos of this world 
unto by the Holy Ghost. He does not pro-| into that wonderful order, in which it was in 
fess that the Scriptures give him any call to| the beginning, and created man a living soul 
the office. They testify that no man taketh) to rule and govern it, so by the revelation of 
this honour to himself, unless he be called of|the same Spirit he hath manifested himself 
God, as was Aaron, but they do not specify | all along unto the sons of men, both patriarchs, 
who are called to the station. Of course} prophets, and apostles; which revelations of 
they can be no rule to him in this respect.| God by the Spirit, whether by outward voices 
He must rely upon the Holy Spirit for the| and appearances, dreams, or inward objective 
will of God touching his call, which must} manifestations in the heart, were of old the 
therefore be the primary and only adequate | formal object of their faith, and remain yet 
rule of his faith herein. If he receives part) so to be; since the object of the saints’ faith 
of the same ministry which was committed to|is the same in all ages, though held forth 
the apostles, he receives it freely, and by the | under divers administrations. Moreover, these 
Holy Scriptures is bound to give it freely ;| divine inward revelations, which we make ab- 
but they do not tell him where or to whom) solutely necessary for the building up of true 
he is to preach, whether he is to convert the | faith, neither do nor can ever contradict the 
heathen or to confirm the saints, and therein | outward testimony of the Scriptures, or right 
they are not an adequate rule. If he fulfills! and sound reason. Yet, from hence it will 
the ministry which he declares he is called| not follow that these divine revelations are to 





of the Lamb. John, one of the twelve dis-| to by the Holy Ghost, he must wait upon him | be subjected to the test, either of the outward 
ciples, saw this before his death, and when| to know when and what he is to preach, which | testimony of the Scriptures, or of the natural 
there could have been but little knowledge of| again proves that the Holy Spirit is the pri-| reason of man, as to a more noble, or certain 


the books of the New or Old Testament out| mary rule of action; and so we may say re- 
of the pale of the very limited Christian| specting the office and duties of every mem- 
church. By what rule of faith and practice | ber of the church of Christ, that is every 
did they walk so as to obtain salvation? | Christian. He who confers his gifts can 
answer, by the will of God immediately com-| alone give the rule for the several members 
municated by his Spirit in the heart. This| to walk and act by, in performing their por- 
is the primary and universal rule of faith and | tions of service in his cause. 
practice. It was the rule before the Scrip-| While the Society of Friends believe that | 
tures, it was their rule who wrote the Scrip-| “ the manifestation of the Spirit is given to| 
tures, and remains to be the principal rule to| every man to profit withal,” they also make) 
all the regenerated children of God the world | use of those aids which the Lord has granted | 
over. for the edification of the church, among which | 

It is the glory of the gospel dispensation,|is the inestimable treasure, the Holy Scrip- 
wherein the children of the Lord are imme-|tures. Enquiry is annually made whether 
diately taught of the Lord, and know his law| their members bring up those under their | 
to be written in their hearts. He that be-| direction in frequently reading them, restrain- | 
lieveth, out of him shall flow rivers of living| ing them from reading pernicious books, and 
water; this spake he of the Spirit which} from the corrupt conversation of the world, | 
they should receive after Christ was glorified ; |and whether they are good examples in these | 
not that they had not the Spirit before, but it| respects themselves. Ministers are also spe- | 


should be then given more abundantly. Of 
his sheep, our Lord said, I am come that 
they might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly. This is the Spirit 
which proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son, and is the light, life, and rule of every 
member of the body of Christ. Paul declares, 
** As many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God ;” plainly implying 
that those who are not led by it are not the 
sons of God. The Scriptures were written 
by holy men as they were moved by the 

oly Ghost, and it requires no great acute- 
ness of perception to see, that they are se- 
condary to the Spirit which dictated them, 


and not primary. The law of the Spirit of 


life in Christ Jesus, which sets the obedient 
soul free from the law of sin and death, must 
be primary and superior to any declaration 


cially exhorted by their discipline to be fre-| 
quent in reading the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, and reverently to seek 
the mind of the Spirit of Truth to open the 
mysteries thereof. If they misapply or draw 
unsound inferences, or wrong conclusions from 
the text, they are to be admonished by the) 
elders, and if they prove refractory and refuse 





to acknowledge their faults, they are to be 


rule and touchstone; for this divine revela- 


‘tion, and inward illumination, is that which 


is evident and clear of itself, forcing by its 
own evidence and clearness, the well disposed 
understanding to assent, irresistably moving 
the same thereunto, even as the common 
principles of natural truths do move and in- 
clice the mind to a natural assent: as the 
whole is greater than its part; two contra- 
dictories can neither be both true, nor both 


| false.” 


“ For the better understanding of this pro- 
position, we do distinguish between the cer- 
tain knowledge of God, and the uncertain; 
between the spiritual and the literal ; the sav- 
ing heart knowledge, and the soaring, airy, 
head knowledge. ‘The last we contess may 
be divers ways obtained ; but the first by no 
other way than the inward immediate mani- 
festation and revelation of God’s Spirit, shining 
in and upon the heart, enlightening and open- 
ing the understanding.” 

Concerning the Holy Scriptures, he says, 

“From these revelations of the Spirit of 
God to the saints, have proceeded the Scrip- 
tures of truth, which contain, 1. A faithful 
historical account of the actings of God’s 
people in divers ages, with many singular 
and remarkable providences attending them. 


further dealt with in the wisdom of truth by|2. A prophetical account of several things, 
the meetings that take cognisance of such | whereof some are already past, and some yet 
| matters. There is no denomination of Chris-|to come. 3. A full and ample account of all 
tians who more truly and sincerely regard | the chief principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
the Holy Scriptures, and carry out in practice | held forth in divers: precious declarations, 
all the commands of our blessed Saviour con-| exhortations and sentences, which by the 
tained in them, than the Society of Friends. | movings of God’s Spirit. were at several 





For the information of the writer in the’ 
Recorder, we shall insert a few passages 


from the “ Apology for the true Christian | tors. 


times, and upon sundry occasions, spoken and 
written unto some churches and their pas- 
Nevertheless, because they are only a 
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declaration of the Fountain, and not the generation and sanctification, and know it to 


Fountain itself, therefore they are not to be | 
esteemed the principal ground of all truth 


be “* quick and powerful, and sharper against 
sin than any two-edged sword, piercing even 


and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary | to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 


rule of faith and manners. Yet because they 
give a true and faithful testimony of the first 


of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 


foundation, they are and may be esteemed a| Neither is there any creature that is not 


secondary rule, subordinate to the Spirit, | 
from which they have all their excellency 
and certainty. For as by the inward testi- 
mony of the Spirit we do alone truly know 
them, so they testify that the Spirit is that 
guide by which the saints are led into all | 
truth. Therefore, according to the Scrip- 
tures, the Spirit is the first and principal 
leader. 





manifest in his sight, but all things are naked 
and opened unto the eyes of him with whom 
we have to do.” ‘This work the Scriptures 
of themselves can never do, and therefore 





they are not primary, but subordinate to the 


Holy Spirit; and it is no unsound nor inse- 
cure doctrine to recommend all men to its 
guidance and teaching—according to the new 


Seeing then that we do receive and|covenant, in which the Almighty promised 


believe the Scriptures because they proceeded | that he would put his Spirit in the inward 
from the Spirit for the same reason is the | parts; and if any man have not this Spirit of 
Spirit more originally and principally the | Christ, and is not led and governed by it, he is 
rule, according to the received maxim of the |rone of his, whether he has the Pee 


schools, ‘That for which a thing is such, that 
thing itself is more such.’” 

Our writer in the Recorder concludes his 
observations with the following paragraph : 


“There is but little hope of keeping up a| 


system of religion which cannot bear to be 
tried by ‘the law and the testimony’ of the 
living God. Can we, or should we say, that 
such a system ought to be kept up? When 


or not. 


If we would contribute to the peace of the 
world, let us reform it.—Davies. 


For “ The Friend.” 
“THE HOLY SPIRIT TEACHETH.” 
This great truth, the glory of these gospel 
days, and the very source of that practical, 


men have thus removed the word of God as heart-changing, vital religion which saves the 


their ‘ primary rule,’ what confidence can we 
have in their doctrine? Whether they offer 
as a substitute, the Spirit dwelling in each, 
or the tradition transmitted through the 
whole, their position is equally unsatisfactory, 
unsound, and insecure.” 

The Society entertains no apprehensions 
that its doctrines will ever fall to the ground, 
because so far from not bearing the test of 
the Holy Scriptures, Friends profess to hold no 
religious principles which are not supported 
by the doctrines and precepts of our Lord 
and his apostles, as set forth in the sacred 
volume. R. Barclay, on the Scriptures, says, 
“ We do look upon them as the only fit out- 
ward judge of controversies among Chris- 
tians, and that whatever doctrine is contrary 
to their testimony, may therefore justly be 
rejected as false. And for our parts, we are 
very willing that all our doctrines and prac- 
tices be tried by them ; which we never re- 
fused, nor ever shall, in ail controversies 
with our adversaries, as the JUDGE AND 
rest. We shall also be very willing to ad- 
mit as @ positive certain maxim, That what- 
soever any do, pretending to the Spirit, which 
is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted 
and reckoned a delusion of the devil. For as 
we never lay claim to the Spirit’s leadings, 
that we may cover ourselves in any thing 
that is evil, so we know, that as every evil 
contradicts the Scriptures, so it doth also the 
Spirit in the first place, from which the 
Scriptures came.” 

Neither have the Society of Friends “ re- 
moved the word of God as their primary 
rule,” for it is in this they confide as their 
hope of glory; even in the Word which was 
made flesh, and of whose fulness have all we 
received, and grace for grace. By the in- 
corruptible Seed and Word of God, which 
how appears in the heart, they witness re- 


soul, forms no small part of the doctrine of 
our Lord and his apostles, and though the 
religious Society of Friends have often been 
ridiculed and vilified by purblind professors 
for the prominent place they give it in their 
preaching and writings, yet they are support- 
ed in so doing by the example of the inspired 
writers, and by the experience of many sin- 
cere and pious Christians of more modern 
times. ‘The teachings of this blessed Spirit 
lead to the full, sincere, and hearty acknow- 
ledgment of all the great truths of Chris- 
tianity; and that acknowledgment derives all 
its efficacy for the soul’s welfare, from the 
seal of the Spirit impressing them on the 
heart. Of what avail is it to say, “ Lord we 
are miserable sinners,” unless the Holy Spi- 
rit convince us of our sins, enlighten our 
hearts to see our lost and undone condition by 
nature, and our need of a deliverer. It is the 
work of the same Spirit to wash away our 
sins in the blood of Christ, to seal to us the 
virtue and efficacy of his propitiatory sacri- 
fice, to renew us into the Divine image, to 
give us an interest in Christ Jesus as our Sa- 
viour, Mediator, and Intercessor with the 
Father, and until we can thus experimentally 
speak of him, as our Redeemer, our Atone- 
ment, our Saviour, Mediator, and Advocate, 
our acknowledgment of these great truths is 
little better than empty and unavailing sounds. 
Friends are not alone in this view of the sub- 
ject, nor in their belief that the Holy Spirit 
must open even the sacred Scriptures to our 
understandings, in order to give us the saving 
knowledge of their invaluable contents. A 
cloud of witnesses, among the most pious and 
exemplary of other Christian professors, at- 
test the truth of these doctrines. From the 
writings of one of these, the following selec- 
tions are recommended to the serious perusal 
of the readers of “ The Friend.” 





ON THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 

The spirit of God brings evidence with it, 
and makes itself discernible in the word ; this 
all arguments, all books and study cannot 
attain unto. “ It is given to believe.” ‘ No 
man knows the things of a man but the spirit 
of man;” but how holds that here? For if a 
man speak out the things that are in his spi- 
rit, then others may know them; but the 
apostle’s aim there is, to conclude that the 
things of God, even such as were revealed in 
his word, could not be known but by his own 
spirit: so that though revealed, yet they re- 
main still unrevealed, until the spirit teach 
within, as well as without; because they are 
intelligible by none but by those who are pri- 
vate scholars and hearers of the Holy Ghost, 
the author of them; and because there is so 
few of these, therefore there is so little real 
believing, amidst all the noise and profession 
that we make of it. Who is there, if you be- 
lieve them, that believes not? and yet, truly, 
there is too much cause to continue the pro- 
phet’s regret, “ Who hath believed our re- 
port?” I say, learn then to suspect your- 
selves, and to find out your own unbelief, that 
you may desire this Spirit to teach you 
inwardly those great mysteries which he 
outwardly reveals and teaches by his word ; 
make use of this promise, and press the Lord 
with it. “ They shall be all taught of God.” 
Isa. John.— Archbishop Leighton. 


ON PREACHING. 


Speaking of Christ as the light who illumi- 
nates the world, he says, all preachers draw 
from this Sovereign Preacher, as the fountain 
of Divine light, as all the planets receive 
their light from the sun, and by that diffusing 
itself amongst them, it is not diminished in 
the sun, but only communicated to them, re- 
maining still full and entire in it as its source. 
Thus doth the spirit flow from Christ, in a 
particular degree, unto those he sends forth in 
his name, and it is in them that he preaches 
by the power and light of his eternal Spirit. 
Hither then must all those come who would 
be rightly supplied and enabled for that work. 
It is impossible to speak duly of him in any 
measure, but by his Spirit: there must be 
particular access, and a receiving of instruc- 
tion from him, and a transfusing of his spirit 
into ours. Oh, were it thus with us, how 
sweet were it to speak of him! to be much in 
prayer, much in dependence of him, and 
drawing from him, would do much more in 
this, than reading and studying, seeking after 
arts and tongues, and common knowledge. 
These, indeed, are not to be despised nor ne- 
glected. Bernard says, “ reading is good, and 
learning good, but above all, anointing is 
necessary; that anointing that teaches all 
things.” And you who are for your own 
interest, be earnest with this Lord, this foun- 
tain of spirit, to let forth more of it upon his 
messengers in these times ; you would receive 
back the fruit of it, were ye busy this way, 
you would find more life and refreshing sweet- 
ness in the word of life, how weak and worth- 
less soever they were who brought it; it 
would descend as sweet showers upon the 
valleys, and make them fruitful.—Jbid. 
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ON PRAYER. 

When thou addressest thyself to prayer, 
desire and depend upon the assistance and 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God ; without 
which, thou art not able truly to pray. It is 
a supernatural work, and therefore the princi- 
ple of it must be supernatural. He that hath 
nothing of this Spirit of God, cannot pray at 
all; he may how! as a beast in his necessity, 
or distress, or may speak words of prayer, as 
some birds learn the language of men; but 

ray he cannot. And they that have that 
E irit, ought to seek the movings and actual 
workings of it in them in prayer, as the par- 
ticular “help of their infirmities,” teaching 
both what to ask, a thing which, of ourselves, 
we know not, and then enabling them to ask, 
breathing forth their desires in such sighs 
and groans, as are the breath, not simply of 
their own, but of God’s Spirit.—Jbid. 


ON BAPTISM. 
From an Essay on the Subject. By Enoch Lewis. 

The first ten or twelve pages are employed 
in showing that John’s use of water baptism 
was in conformity with the practice of the 
Jews, and prefigurative only of that more 
effectual baptism which Christ himself intro- 
duced. 

The author then proceeds :— 

As the legal dispensation was designed to 
prepare the people for the more glorious one 
which was to follow, and to lead them to 
Christ, John, the immediate forerunner of the 
Messiah, was placed at the head of that dis- 
pensation. Christ himself testified that no 
greater prophet had ever arisen than John the 
Baptist, Luke vii. 28; and that he was a 
burning and a shining light. John v. 35. The 
evangelist declares that he came for a witness 
to bear witness of the light, that all men 
through him (or it) might believe. John i. 
7. The great object of his ministry, as testi- 
fied by himself, was that Christ, the true 
light, the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world, might be manifested to 
Israel. i. 31. Hence we see that the bap- 
tism which he administered, though an accom- 
paniment, was not the great object of his 
ministry. It was, however, divinely author- 
ized, and justly held a conspicuous place in 
his mission. But it may be observed, that this 
ceremony owed its importance to the mission, 
not the mission to it. It is also proper to 
remember, that the ministry of John belonged 
rather to the dispensation of the Jaw and the 
prophets than to that of Christ; for the least 
in the kingdom of Heaven is greater than 
John. Luke vii. 28. It was an introduction 
to, not a part of, the Christian dispensation. 
It is observable that John attributed to him- 
self a character incomparably inferior to that 
of his Master; and to the baptism which he 
administered, an office and permanence totally 
different from that which was to follow. “I 
indeed baptize with water unto repentance, 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than 
I, he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. He must increase, but I must 
decrease.” Matt. iii. 11. John iii. 30. 
Hence it is obvious that the baptism with 
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water, as administered by John, was not a | predictions of the evangelical prophet, relative 


part of the Christian dispensation. 


If it now | to the peace, righteousness, and perfection of 


belongs to that dispensation, it must do so| the gospel day. 


because it necessarily promotes the general 


The prophet Daniel also foretold the office, 


object of Christianity ; or because it has been | as well as the time, of the promised Messiah. 
introduced into the Christian system by divine |“ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 


authority. 

Now it certainly will not be asserted that 
the immersion of the body in water, or any 
other application of water, has, in itself, any | 
efficacy in purging the sins of the soul. We) 
may call it an outward and visible sign of an| 
inward and spiritual grace; yet the sign, we | 
must all admit, does not necessarily confer 
the grace. The visible sign may be where) 
the spiritual grace is not experienced. And| 
surely none will deny that the spiritual grace | 
muy be dispensed without the accompaniment | 
of the outward and visible sign. We are| 
therefore thrown upon the latter alternative. 
Was it introduced into the Christian system 
by divine authority ? 

Before I proceed to the examination of this 
question, a few observations may be premised. 

First. The Christian religion was not de- 
signed to be a system of ceremonies, but of 
permanent and universal righteousness, and 
this effect is to be produced by purifying the 
heart, by rectifying the springs and principles 
ofaction. ‘This is clearly set forth in several 
parts of the prophetic writings. In the first 


people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the 
transgression, and to make an end of sins, and 
to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to 
bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal 
up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the 
most holy.” Chap. ix. 24. 

In the angelic communication to Joseph, 
previous to the birth of Christ, it was foretold 
that he should save his people from their sins. 
Matt. i. 21. In the admirable synopsis of 
Christian morality, contained in the sermon 
on the Mount, we find a vital, heart-felt reli- 
gion particularly enjoined. A number of the 
maxims of the law are recited, but followed 
by declarations which show that the right- 
eousness of the law was to be merged, not 
destroyed, in the righteousness of the gospel. 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law and the prophets, I am not come to de- 
stroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be 
fulfilled.” Ibid. v. 17, 18. 

As all the types and shadows of the law 
pointed to our Lord and his dispensation as 





annunciation of the Messiah, it was declared 
that the seed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent’s head. Gen. iii. 15. An expressive 
figure indicating the destruction of evil in its 
source. The promise to Abraham, that in 
him and in his seed all nations should be 
blessed, Ibid. xii. 3, and xxii. 18, gives an ele- 
vated character of the Christian dispensation, 
to which it unquestionably alludes. The 
declaration of the prophet Isaiah is still more 
specific. ‘ Unto us a child is born, unto usa 
son is given, and the government shall be upon 
his shoulders, and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. Of 
the increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end; upon the throne of David 
and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it, with judgment and with justice, 
from henceforth even for ever.” Isa. ix. 6, 7. 
** And there shall come forth a rod out of the 
stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of 
his roots ; and the spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the 
spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord; and shall make him of quick under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord ; and he shall 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither 
reprove after the hearing of his ears. But 
with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and reprove with equity for the meek of the 
earth; and he shall smite the earth with the 
rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 


their ultimate object, so they found in him 
and in his dispensation their complete fulfil- 
ment. In his personal character, being born 
under the law, and submitting to all its re- 
quisitions, he fulfilled in himself the ceremo- 
nial law. And when on the cross, he declared 
it was finished ; he, blotted out the hand writ- 
ing of the legal ordinances, nailing them to 
his cross. From thenceforth the obligation 
of the ceremonial law, with its divers wash- 
ings, was at an end. 

But the righteousness of the Mosaic law is 
fulfilled in the superior righteousness of the 
gospel dispensation. And if we suppose any 
of the legal ceremonies to be included in the 
righteousness which Christianity effects, we 
must upon the same principle admit them all. 

Second. Our Saviour frequently gave his 
instructions in figurative language; and the 
people to whom he spoke often mistook his 
meaning, by piving a literal interpretation to 
his words. When he admonished his disciples 
to beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
of the Sadducees, they thought he was re- 
buking them for neglecting to provide a pro- 
per supply of bread. Matt. xvi. 6,7. When 
he told Nicodemus that except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God, he 
was ready to suppose the attainment of salva- 
tion impossible on this condition. John iii. 4. 
When he informed the woman at Jacob’s 
well, that whosoever drank of the water 
which he should give him, should never 
thirst, but it should be in him a well of water 


lips shall he slay the wicked: And righteous-| springing up into everlasting life, she, con- 
ness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faith- | struing his words literally, desired him to 
fulness the girdle of his reins. . ‘They shall | give her that water, that she might not thirst, 
not hurt on ies inall my holy mountain ;| neither go thither to draw. When he told 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of|the Jews they must eat his flesh and drink 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” bid. his blood, they thought his doctrines very ab- 
xi. 15, 9. These are a few of the sublime |surd; John vi. 52; but the absurdity was 
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their own, in giving a literal construction to| It is indeed a strange sight to see those that 
words which were designed to convey a spi-|complain they can do nothing without Christ, 
ritual meaning. And if we would avoid simi-| labouring bard ; and those that boast they can 
lar mistakes, it is necessary that we should}do great things, standing idle:—to see those 
distingu.sh the spiritual application of his|that renounce self-dependence upon their good 
words from the figures employed. In order| works, abounding in good works; and those 
that we may clearly understand, and rightly |that expect to be saved by their good works, 
apply to ourselves the sacred truths left upon | living in the neglect of good works, and doing 
record by our Lord and his apostles, it is|the works of the devil. This, I say, is a 
undoubtedly requisite that we should partake | strange sight: but so it generally is found to 
of a portion of the same enlightening spirit | be, in fact, in the world. And the reasons of 
by which they spoke. When we attempt to/it are, that they who feel their own weakness, 
investigate the doctrines of the gospel, it is| will earnestly seek for help from God: and 
essential that we remember that the religion|God will help those that are sensible they 
of the New Testament is a spiritual one, de-|nced it. Whereas, others are not earnestly 
signed to be of universal extent and perma-/|seeking that grace, the want of which they 
nent duration. . Consequently, in assigning a|do not feel; and God lets them alone, to try 
meaning to any passage of doubtful or am-|what the vain fools can do; and will not 
biguous import, we ought always to regard throw awav his assistance upon those who do 
the general tenor of the Christian dispensa- | not want nor ask it.— Davies. 

tion, and never adopt a construction deroga- 
tory thereto. 

Third. It is observable that the immediate | — 
disciples of our Saviour were strongly tinc- | 
tured with Jewish prejudices, and many of | ' 
the early converts to Christianity were greatly; The noble and philanthropic project now 
attached to the Jewish customs. So far was| before the public, and which probably will 
the apostle Peter affected by the narrow pre- | further claim the attention of our legislature, 
judices of his nation, that a special revelation | now in session, we mean the erection of a 
was afforded to prepare him to communicate | state asylum for the accommodation and cura- 
the doctrine of life and salvation to a pious | tive treatment of the insane poor, we are de- 
Roman centurion. And when he heard from |sirous should arrest the thoughts, and engage 
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the lips of Cornelius an account of the vision, 
with which he had been favoured, the con- 
clusion to which he was brought, appears 
from his expressions, to have been new to 
him. “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no 


the hearty sympathies of every considerate 
and benevolent individual within our borders. 
‘In addition to the interesting address on the 
subject issued some time since in behalf of a 
public meeting held in this city, and the more 


respecter of persons, but’ in every nation he| recent very important report, extracts from 
that feareth him and worketh righteousness | which were given last week, of a committee 
is accepted with him.” Acts x. 34, 35. That|of the legislature relative to the same, we 
he did not discover it much sooner can scarcely | have read with much satisfaction an account 
be explained in any other way than by a re- | of Friends’ Asylum near Frankford, prepared 
ference to these prejudices; for our Lord|by its attending physician, and inserted in 
after his resurrection commanded his disci- | last number of the American Journal of Medi- 
ples to teach or proselyte all nations. Matt. | cal Sciences. 

xxviii. 19. And Peter himself, on the day of| In the hope of subserving the benevolent 
Pentecost, announced the effusion of the Holy | object above referred to, we have been in- 
Ghost, as the fulfilment of the prophecy of|duced to place the account on our pages, 
Joel, that the Divine spirit should be poured | omitting only the statistical part. About one 








upon all flesh. Acts ii. 17. Yet he does not 
appear to have then perceived that this pre- 
diction related to any people but his own 
nation. And when Peter was afterwards 
censured by some of his fellow believers for 
this visit to the Gentiles, and he in vindica- 
tion of himself expounded the matter to them ; 
the discovery was evidently new to them, that 
God had also to the Gentiles granted repent- 
ance unto life. Ibid. xi. 18. We find long 
afterwards that there were at Jerusalem many 
thousand Jewish converts who were still zeal- 
ous of the law. Under these circumstances, 
we may readily perceive, that the practice of 
those Jewish Christians, apostles as well as 
others, could scarcely fail of retaining some 
relicts of the former dispensation. Conse- 
quently the existence of a practice among 
Christians of that day, is not, of itself, an 
evidence that it constitutes a necessary part 
of the gospel dispensation. 


(To be continued.) 


half is inserted to-day—the remaining moiety 
|to follow next week. 

In accordance with our duties as conductors 
ofa journal devoted to the interests of Friends, 
it is proper that we call the attention of our 
readers to a small work of about 60 pages, 
recently published under the supervision of 
the Meeting for Sufferings in this city, the 
title of which is as follows :—Essay on Bap- 
tism, showing that the baptism of the Spirit, 
and not with water, is the true Christian bap- 
tism. By Enoch Lewis. 

On a subject respecting which so much has 
been written, and by able hands, but little that 
is new could reasonably be looked for. Yet 
several of the illustrations in the essay are 
striking, and, to us at least, original. But the 
chief recommendation perhaps is, that in a 
style attractive for its clearness and force, the 
author has placed the arguments in a con- 
densed and portable form, well adapted for 
extensive circulation. We have marked for 








insertion a number of consecutive pages to 
serve as a specimen of the author’s mode of 
treating his subject, part of which will be 
found in the current number, and the remain- 
der next week. ‘Those who wish to purchase 
can be supplied by the publishers—Uriah 
Hunt, No. 101, Market street ; Nathan Kite, 
Apple-tree alley, near Fourth street. 


In a late number of the Episcopal Recorder 
were some strictures which we had intended 
to notice, on a communication inserted by us 
relative to our late yearly meeting. The 
necessity, however, of our so doing is super- 
seded by an article which has been furnished, 
and inserted to-day. 


——_— 


Diep, at Western, Oneida county, N. Y. on the 28th 
of the first mouth, 1839, Mary Hits, wife of Zaccheus 
Hill, aged about 58 years. It appears by her own ac- 
count that she was favoured in her young years with 
tender impressions; but being of an amiable disposi- 
tion, and surrounded with young company, she in- 
dulged for a time in youthful vanities, in which she 
much delighted; but being convinced by the iinmediate 
operation of Divine grace of the evil of these things, 
and of the necessity of seeking something more sub- 
stantial, in this seeking state of mind she fel? in with 
the methodist episcopal church, with whom she walked 
for a season; but not enjoying that peace which her 
soul desired, and by attending to the manifestations of 
divine light, she believed it right to withdraw from that 
and all other religious societies for a time. Living re- 
mote from Friends, she with her husband became con- 
vinced of nearly all the peculiar testimonies borne by 
them, without any outward knowledge of that Society. 
As they stood thus alone, they found it right to meet 
and sit in solemn silence in their own family. They 
sat thus often together in solemn worship, being joined 
by a few of their neighbours, for most part of a year, 
before they were known by Friends; and in their thus 
often retiring inward, in the fear of the Lord, they 
were much comforted and strengthened in their minds, 
and confirmed in the rectitude of the principles they 
had embraced. She being faithful to the manifesta- 
tions of Divine grace, after a few years came forward 
with an acceptable gift in the ministry, which she was 
careful to occupy, and not to exceed the measure of 
her gift. For the last ten or twelve years of her life, 
she suffered much bodily weakness, and often severe 
pain, which prevented her being much abroad, though 
she frequently attended our quarterly and monthly 
meetings, as well as her own particular meeting, to 
her own peace of mind, and the satisfaction of Friends 
and others; and thus as she lived beloved, so she died 
lamented, by a large family and a numerous circle of 
friends and acquaintarces. Some of her last expressions 
are as follows : “ Sweet Jesus, take me to thyself, for I 
am thine and bought with thy preeious blood, and I 
have been made willing to suffer for thy name.” At 
one time she said, “ ‘have one thing to comfort. me 
now, I have long since chosen that Rock that the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against. I know I am a poor 
creature; but my dependence is in the mercy and me- 
rits of Jesus Christ.” In speaking of her children, she 
said, “ I wish all my dear children to love and fear 
the Lord above all things ;” again, she said, “I have 
had much pain and affliction for many years, but I do 
not think I have been too much afflicted; I have 
learned to love the rod and Him that appointed it; I 
feel clear in my mind, I have no doubts, I know the 
Lord to be my portion, and the God of Jacob to be the 
lot of my inheritanee.” At another time, when visited 
by her friends, she said, “The Lord has enabled me 
to bear all my afflictions with patience and resignation, 
and has directed my heart unto the Ieve of God and 
the patient waiting for his dear Son.” At one time 
she said, “ O death, where is thy sting? the Lord hath 
taken away the sting of death.” A little before she 
breathed her last, her husband remarked to her that 
the seene was nearly closed; she raised her feeble 
hands and said, “ Praise the Lord, Lord Jesus take me 
to thyself.” 
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